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of publicity in regard to public affairs in a region of which, it may be 
said that fifty years ago a public did not exist. 

Robert E. Park 
University of Chicago 



Wissenschaft und Hypothese. XVIII. Probleme der Sozialphiloso- 
phie. By Robert Mtchels. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 
1914. Pp. 218. M. 4.80. 

This is the eighteenth number of a series begun in 1906 by the issue 
of a small volume entitled Science and Hypothesis by Henri Poinacre 
(Paris), translated from the French into German by F. and L. Linder- 
mann (Munich). Intervening numbers have been issued at somewhat 
irregular intervals; every year since 1906, except 1909, is represented by 
one or more numbers. In 1913 five new numbers appeared. Many 
others are in preparation. A list of preceding numbers, each briefly 
described, enables the student to select the special study in which his 
interest lies. 

The number under review is given to an examination of the standing 
problems that must be central in any social philosophy: co-operation, 
solidarity, and caste. The author's purpose is not so much to offer solu- 
tions of these problems as it is to bring the problems themselves into 
correct perspective. 

That Michels does bring forward fresh viewpoints may be seen from 
his first chapter in which he lists the policy of mercantilism, especially 
that of Colbert as based on the principle of co-operation (cf. p. 2). By 
the side of labor co-operation in the form of joint production directed 
by the laborers themselves, consumers' leagues, profit sharing, and 
political labor parties, he places forms of capitalistic co-operation, 
trusts, cartels, and "industriellen corners" (p. 23). Before closing this 
chapter he asks, Are classes and parties identical ? He recognizes both 
the internal and external conflicts of co-operation. 

Michels devotes a short chapter to Eugenics. "Among the new 
sciences which with their antique names delight or alarm the heart of 
the educated multitude, eugenics is the newest" (p. 44). This new dis- 
cipline wants " only what all good and wise men for many thousand years 
have wanted" (p. 44). With a deeper conviction he discusses solidarity 
and caste (chap. iii). He regards labor unions and strikes, for example, 
not as negations of solidarity, but as practical exemplifications thereof. 
"The heavenly blossom of solidarity grows and ripens only in the vol- 
canic soil of conflicting interests" (p. 55). The solidarity of humanity, 
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like the exclusively common interests of social classes, is a Utopia. 
"Solidarity combines only equals belonging to the same caste" (p. 56). 

Although caste in the old sense is dead — even in India it is outlawed — 
the spirit of caste survives in modern industrialism; it lurks in any well- 
ordered division of labor (cf. p. 59). The absence of the caste spirit 
(Kastengeist) in the upper ranks of society is only apparent. "On the 
street equality, in the parlor, inequality." In the maintenance of caste 
the function of woman is particularly active. " In practically all civilized 
states the education of woman is narrower, more bound to the house, than 
that of man" (p. 60). A fourth and a fifth chapter on the progress and 
the measure of morality respectively are followed by a chapter on the 
problem of Koketterie. Although one would not call it a defense of 
Koketterie, it may be said that this subject is discussed from a broad 
point of view. "Diese Illusion spielt aber nun haufig eine die Ehe und 
die Moral schiitzende Rolle" (p. 95). 

The seventh chapter is devoted to an extended consideration of the 
proletariat in science; in the eighth the stability of the nobility is brought 
under examination; in the ninth the position of the international bour- 
geoisie is analyzed. It would be difficult to summarize these chapters; 
they are themselves a summary of the last century and more of the his- 
tory of Western Europe, especially the history of Germany, with some 
notice of world history. The reading of this book, which closes with a 
brief examination of the interactions of economics and politics, may be 
urged on both the economist and the sociologist on account of its clear- 
headed analysis of the problems which are, most of them, at any rate, 
both economic and social. The style is clear. It is written in easy 
German as compared with the abstruse and ponderous style of the 
usual German treatise. 

Isaac Loos 

State University of Iowa 



The Abolition of Poverty. By Jacob H. Hollander. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 122. $0.75 net. 
Brevity, abundance of well-sifted data, skilful defense of his con- 
structive proposals, and frank abandonment of time-honored economic 
theories unite in Professor Hollander's statement of the salient aspects 
of a central problem in applied economics. With his English colleague, 
Professor Marshall, the author believes that mankind will in the future 
consider poverty as odious as slavery. In the preface he says that "The 



